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Great News for Great Meadows 


$2.5 Million Allocated for Stratford Marsh 


year ago, all indications were that no further 
funds would be allocated by Congress to pur- 
chase additional land at the Great Meadows 
saltmarsh in Stratford. 

In July 1995, the House of Representatives voted to drasti- 
cally reduce land acquisition funds for the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service to an effective level of $6 million nation- 
wide. With dozens of projects compet- 


Fiscal Year 1996 budget were finally completed this May, 
after seven months of struggle between the Senate, the 
House, and the Clinton administration, the Senate recom- 
mendation enabled Lieberman and Reps. Rosa DeLauro and 
Christopher Shays to emerge with $2.5 million for the Great 
Meadows addition to the McKinney Refuge. 

Thus, in a year when the overall open space acquisition 
budget for all federal agencies was 


ing for those funds, and with 
Connecticut represented by two 
Democrats in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate, even a spokesperson 
for the USFWS said “prospects do not 
look very good” for the project. 
Previously, 391 acres had been 
acquired at this site as an addition to 
the Stewart McKinney National 
Wildlife Refuge by the Fish & 
Wildlife Service, with $4.3 million 
from the 1994 and 1995 federal budgets. 
Sixty three additional acres 
remained available through the 
option between the Service and the 
owner, the Stratford Development 
Company. The chapter and other 
conservation groups had been pushing 
for additional funds in the 1996 bud- 


slashed nearly in half, the Stratford 
project received an increase over the 
previous two years. 

The Great Meadows salt marsh has 
been known as a critical coastal bird- 
ing site since the beginning of the 
century. Today, it and its barrier Long 
Beach host one of the most produc- 
tive populations of the federally 
threatened piping plover (Charadrius 
melodus) in New England, and nesting 
populations of several state threatened 
or endangered bird species. 

Intense controversy erupted in the 
1970s and continued through the next 
decade over proposals by the Stratford 
Development Company to develop 
more than 600 acres in the marsh. In 


get to acquire portions of that still unprotected acreage. 
Despite the gloomy outlook, however, when the Senate 
released its recommendations late last summer, they showed 
the results of Sen. Joseph I. Lieberman’s extraordinary efforts. 
The recommendations included a $4 million allocation for 
the Great Meadows and a total of $30 million for Fish & 
Wildlife Service acquisitions. When negotiations for the 


1990, The Nature Conservancy and 
the Fish G Wildlife Service began a three-year negotiation 
with the owners to identify and place under option for sale to 
the Fish & Wildlife Service 454 acres of the most ecologically 
important portions of the company’s property, for a total of 
$13.09 million. 

After the 1996 authorization, federal expenditures at the 
Great Meadows total $6.73 million for 401 acres. # 
— DAVID SUTHERLAND 
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Les Corey Leaves Connecticut Chapter 
After 10 Years 


eslie N. Corey Jr., executive 

director of The Nature 

Conservancy Connecticut 

Chapter for ten years, left to 
take on the same job at the Arizona 
Chapter on June 21. 

In the decade under Corey’s leader- 
ship, the Connecticut Chapter has 
saved 11,266 acres of land in 318 
transactions, and its membership has 
grown from 8,625 members to 17,752. 

During that time, the chapter cre- 
ated numerous new preserves across 
the state, including at the Shepaug 
Dam in Southbury, at Selden Creek in 
Lyme, at Bailey’s Ravine in Franklin, 
and the 418-acre Mount Riga 
Easement in Sharon. The chapter also 
played a key role in the four-state, $10 
million Connecticut River Protection 
Program; launched the Tidelands of 
the Connecticut River Program, one 
of the Conservancy’s “Last Great 
Places;” played an instrumental role in 
creating the Land Conservation 
Coalition for Connecticut; conducted 
critical biological inventories in 
Fairfield County and on _ the 
Connecticut River; and has become 
increasingly involved in supporting 
the Conservancy’s International 
Program. 

Corey, a Conservancy vice presi- 
dent, took over as executive director of 
the Connecticut Chapter in September 
1986. Before that, he served as 
executive director of the Audubon 
Society of New Hampshire from 
1982 to 1986, and of the 
Connecticut Audubon Society 
from 1976 to 1982. Prior to his 
decade with Audubon, he served 
as environmental planner for 
the town of Glastonbury and 
as environmental analyst for 
the Connecticut Coastal 
Management Program. 


Corey, 47, recently received the 
One Conservancy Award, the highest 
honor The Nature Conservancy gives 
to its staff. In 1989 he received 
the Governor’s Environment/2000 
Recognition Award for leadership in 
improving Connecticut’s environment. 

Corey holds a Master of Forest 
Science from the Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies, 
where his work centered on natural 
resource policy and ecosystem studies. 
He received a Bachelor’s degree in 
environmental biology from Southern 
Connecticut State University in 1973. 

Corey has assisted numerous organi- 
zations and special task forces dealing 
with land conservation and environ- 
mental matters. He is a past chairman 
of the Lincoln Institute’s New England 
Land Conservation Study Group, and 
he was recently appointed by Interior 
Secretary Bruce Babbitt to the 
Advisory Committee for the Silvio O. 
Conte U.S. Fish & Wildlife Refuge on 
the Connecticut River. Corey served 
as chairman of the Land Conservation 
Coalition for Connecticut; the state’s 
Natural Areas Advisory Board; on 
Governor Lowell P. Weicker Jr.’s 
Greenways Commission and as treasur- 
er for the North American Loon Fund 
and the New Hampshire Natural 
Resources Forum. 

In Arizona, Corey replaces 
Conservancy Vice President Dan 
Campbell, who took over as 
director of the Conservancy’s 
Belize & Jamaica program in 

March. The Arizona 
Chapter, which is 
celebrating its 30th year, 
has 22,000 members and 
has 11 preserves, 6 of 
which are open to the 
public for hiking, bird 


watching and nature studies. 


# 


— JOHN MATTHIESSEN 
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Ridin’ west! Les saddles up for the Second 
Great Party to Save the Last Great Places in 
Central Park on May 22. 
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Les at the 1989 annual meeting. 


The Nature Conservancy 
At Work 

Worldwide Connecticut 
Total Transactions: 17,405 658 
Total Acres 
Protected: 9,065,000 20,845 
Total Acres 
Registered: 465,000 6,018 
Total Acres Saved: 9,530,000 26,863 
Members: 822,224 17,927 
Corporate Associates: 1,645 34 
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At his farewell dinner, Les sits with his niece, Corey Koehane, and his Les recieves a framed photograph of Lord Cove in Lyme from Board 
father, Leslie N. Corey Sr. Chairman Robert M. Schneider. 
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Les and Carolie at the closing on the Selden Creek Preserve in 1986, Trustee Peter Cooper (left) and Les present an award to Dr. Richard H. 
with Attorney Frederick B. Gahagan (left) and former Chapter Trustee Goodwin, one of the chapter’s founders, at the chapter’s 30th anniversary 
Rufus Barringer. celebration in 1990. 
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At the 1991 signing ceremony of an agreement making the Burnham the college and a former Conservancy president; Les; and Connecticut 
Brook Preserve in East Haddam available to Connecticut College students College Arboretum Director Glenn D. Dreyer. 

and faculty for study. From left, Connecticut College President Dr. Claire 

L. Gaudiani, Dr. Richard H. Goodwin, professor emeritus of botany at Above: Les takes a call. 
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Endowed Internship Honors 
Departing Director 


The Connecticut Chapter is pleased to 
announce the new “Leader in 
Conservation Internship” established in 
honor of former Executive Director 
Leslie N. Corey Jr. 

Les departed at the end of June to 
take on the executive director position 
at the Conservancy’s Arizona Chapter. 
Upon learning of his plans to head 
west, members began to send contribu- 
tions in his name. When asked what we 
might do with these funds, Les proposed 
a special internship with the 
Connecticut Chapter for graduate or 
undergraduate students who demon- 
strate exceptional ecological, conserva- 
tion science or leadership potential. 

“T got my start with the 
Conservancy as an intern here 22 years 
ago,” Corey said. “And I believe very 
strongly in investing in future conserva- 
tion leaders.” 

Things got so busy with preparations 
for his departure that we had to tell him 
that it would not be possible to set this 
up and we would make other arrange- 
ments for gifts in his name. Secretly, we 
worked frantically, appealing to trustees 
and a few close friends who were thrilled 
with the idea and responded enthusias- 
tically with generous contributions. 

At the farewell dinner for Les, we 
had several surprises in store, but the 
one that stole the show was the intern- 
ship in his honor. There was no more 
appropriate way to recognize our 
inspired leader and friend of ten years. 
We then extended the appeal to our 
guests, when we realized how popular 
the idea had become. 

In less than one month the chapter 
had received $16,000 toward the pro- 
gram, enough so that we are now plan- 
ning to endow the “Leader in 
Conservation Internship.” With suffi- 
cient funding, we will be able to guaran- 
tee that every year a deserving college 
student will spend time with the chap- 
ter’s conservation biology professionals, 
getting field experience and building 
the critical leadership skills necessary to 
protect our environment for the future. 

If you would like to invest in this 
program by making a contribution, or if 
you have questions, please contact 
Director of Development Colleen 
MacNeil Freeman. # 


— LESLIE LEMAY 
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Conservationist Par Excellence Retires 


fter 12 years of service as the 
chapter’s director of land pro- 
tection, Carolyn K. Evans 
retired this summer. 

Carolie’s long and productive career in 
conservation predates her work at the 
Conservancy. Much of her experience has 
been as a volunteer. She started Guilford’s 
all-volunteer recycling program in 1974 and 
ran the program until 1986, when recycling 
became mandatory in Connecticut. Carolie 
has also served as volunteer president, vice- 
president, director and currently is acquisi- 
tion committee chair of the Guilford Land 
Conservation Trust. Carolie also served on 
the Guilford Conservation Commission 
from 1977 till the mid ’80s, chairing the 
commission from 1984 to 1986. Carolie 
plans to continue her volunteer work after 
her retirement from the Conservancy. 

Curing her very successful career with the 
Conservancy, Carolie has managed an 
aggressive statewide land protection program 
that has protected over 3,500 acres for The 
Nature Conservancy across the state. Under 
Carolie’s watchful eye, more than 2,600 
additional acres have been placed under 
conservation easement, an additional 1,600 
acres have been protected by other conser- 
vation organizations with the chapter’s assis- 
tance, and more than 5,000 acres have been 
added to the chapter’s registry program. 


Carolie says she has seen amazing growth 
in the Conservancy, its abilities, and its visi- 
bility. “As Connecticut becomes more 
developed, the role of The Nature 
Conservancy and Connecticut’s land trust 
has increasingly focused on protecting the 
most critical lands,” said Carolie. “This is 
just as it should be.” 

During her tenure at the Conservancy, 
Carolie has also been responsible for running 
the Connecticut Land Trust Service Bureau 
as its director. This program dispenses tech- 
nical information to the state’s more than 
110 land trusts, hosts an annual conference, 
and produces a semi-annual newsletter. In 
her role as director of the Service Bureau, 
Carolie has been recognized as a leader by 
her peers by being named to the national 
Land Trust Council, and has served since its 
inception in 1992. 

“Carolie’s contribution to land trusts and 
the preservation of thousands of acres of nat- 
ural lands across Connecticut’s landscape is 
without equal,” said Les Corey, the chapter's 
departing director. “Her friendly, profession- 
al style and nurturing ways have endeared 
her to hundreds of land trust leaders and 
landowners. While Carolie is moving on to 
other challenges, her vision for Connecticut 
and her tenacious spirit will continue to 
influence the land trust movement for years 
to come.” 

Of her many land protection projects, 
Carolie says, “they're all memorable and 
each one is different. Of course, I’ll remem- 
ber the biggest and most complex ones the 
best.” She realizes the biggest challenge in 
land conservation today is finding the 
money to purchase critical and threatened 
parcels. 

Carolie says she’s encouraged to see more 
and more joint projects being undertaken by 
the Conservancy and land trusts, and part- 
nerships among land trusts themselves. She 
notes that this type of cooperation will be 
essential as we search for ever-more elusive 
dollars to do our work. She wishes us luck. 
“You can do it! Be creative!” she encourages. 

Carolie, we'll miss you, but we know you 
won't be far away. # 

— LESLEY OLSEN 
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Timeline of Activities 
1984 - 1996 


n the dozen years with Carolie Evans 

as director of land protection and 

decade under the leadership of 

Executive Director Leslie N. Corey 
Jr., the Connecticut Chapter has saved 
12,034 acres of land in 345 transactions, 
and its membership has grown from 
7,020 members to 17,752. The following 
are selected highlights from the chapter’s 
past twelve years. BOLD TYPE indicates 
the creation of a new preserve. 


BENTON HILL FEN, SHARON 
29 ACRES 


1984 


Record Year: 23 Land Projects 
Chimon Island, Falkner Island, 
Milford Point, Sheffield Island become 
part of Connecticut Coastal National 
Wildlife Refuge (later the Stewart B. 
McKinney National Wildlife Refuge) 


1985 


Natural Heritage Registry Program 
launched with Department of 
Environmental Protection 


1986 | SELDEN CREEK, LYME 


99 ACRES 


SHEPAUG DAM, SOUTHBURY 
50 ACRES 


Connecticut River Protection Program 
launched 


CANAAN MOUNTAIN, CANAAN 
84 ACRES 


Higby Mountain, Middlefield 
37 acres 


1987 


DEVIL’s RIDGE, EAST HADDAM 
44 ACRES 


Stewart B. McKinney National 
Wildlife Refuge dedicated 


Land Conservation Coalition for 
Connecticut established 


BAILEY’S RAVINE, FRANKLIN 
81 ACRES 


1988 


POQUETANUCK COVE, LEDYARD 
234 ACRES 


WHALEBONE COVE, HADLYME 
25 ACRES 


Chapter receives Governor's 
Environment/2000 Award 


GLASTONBURY HIGHLANDS, 
GLASTONBURY 
166 ACRES 


1989 


SAGES RAVINE, SALISBURY 
39 ACRES 


1990 


1991 


1992 


SHARON MINE MOUNTAIN, SHARON 
56 ACRES 


RAGGED ROCK CREEK, OLD SAYBROOK 
5.9 ACRES 


Griswold Point, Old Lyme 
3.2-acre easement 


Selden Island, Lyme 
3 acres 


Chapman Pond, East Haddam 
19 acres 


Fairfield County Inventory launched 


CHESTER CREEK, CHESTER 
11 ACRES 


Connecticut River Biological 
Inventory launched 


Chapman Pond inholding, 
East Haddam — 83 acres 


ENFIELD RAPIDS, SUFFIELD 
11.6-ACRE EASEMENT 


HAMBURG COVE, LYME 
46.5 ACRES 


Lord Cove easement, Lyme 
28 acres 


WASHINEE LAKE, SALISBURY 
17-ACRE EASEMENT 


Burnham Brook, East Haddam 


40.7-acre easement 


SPEER PROPERTY, BLOOMFIELD 
9.5 ACRES 


Canaan Mountain, Canaan 
26 acres; chapter participates in its 
first tax sale. 


Nature Conservancy and Connecticut 
College sign agreement on use of 
Burnham Brook Preserve 


Great Pond management agreement, 
Glastonbury — 75 acres 


Connecticut River Protection Program 
completed 


PLEASANT VALLEY, LYME 
235 ACRES 


Iron Mountain, Kent 
20 acres 


Lord Cove, Lyme 
35-acre easement 


Chapter announces $700,000 
commitment to Conservancy's 
Jamaica and Panama Programs 


Turtle Creek, Essex 
3.4 acres 


Burnham Brook, East Haddam 
215 acres 


Beeslick Pond, Sharon 
28 acres 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Tidelands of the Connecticut River 
announced 


Chapman Pond, East Haddam 


8.2-acre easement 


Hamburg Cove, Lyme 
3.5 acres 


Pheasant Lot, Killingworth 
60 acres 


Whalebone Cove, Lyme 


8 acres 


PRATT & Post COVE, 
DEEP RIVER 
2.5 ACRES 


Devil’s Den, Weston 
60 acres 


HOLLERAN SWAMP, NORFOLK 
84 ACRES 


Robbins Swamp, Canaan 
10 acres 


Sunny Valley, Bridgewater 
12 acres 


Pleasant Valley, Lyme 
104-acre easement 


Lord Cove, Lyme 
24-acre easement 


Charter Oak Council created 


USS. Fish & Wildlife Service purchases 
335 acres at Great Meadows, Stratford 


Lower Connecticut River declared 
wetlands of international importance 
under the Ramsar Convention 


Mount Riga, Salisbury 
418-acre easement 


Selden Creek, Lyme 
207 acres 


Beckley Bog, Norfolk 
45 acres 


SALMON Cove, EAST HADDAM 
2 ACRES 


Lord Cove, Lyme 
18-acre easement 


Ragged Rock, Old Saybrook 


67 acres 


Burnham Brook, East Haddam 
12 acres 


HOLLENBECK PRESERVE, CANAAN 
182 ACRES 


MASONS ISLAND, MysTIC 
47-ACRE EASEMENT 


Acres saved to date: 26,863 
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Dr. Randy Chambers surrounded by 
Phragmites australis near Milford Point. 
He holds equipment that measures sulfide 
concentrations in the marsh soil in an 
effort to better understand environmental 
factors influencing the growth of the 
common reed. 


AACORNS ON THE MARCH 


Thanks to our many generous members, 
our Spring appeal was a success! 


We are grateful to all of you who con- 
tribute to this vital fundraising endeavor. 
Our spring and fall appeals allow us to 
raise essential operating dollars that fund 
all our activities. Without this unre- 
stricted money, we could never do the 
day-to-day work that builds toward 
major conservation successes. 


We welcome our new Acorns who 
joined by making a single gift between 
$100 and $999. And a very special 
“welcome back” to those of you who 
returned to the program after a short 
absence! 


Connecticut Chapter Acorns are invited 
to special events such as the annual 
Eagle Watch, and are listed in our annu- 
al report. If you would like further infor- 
mation regarding the Acorn program, 
please feel free to contact Helene Fenger 
in the Development Office at 

(860) 344-0716. 


1996 Research Summary 


s ascience-based organization, 

the Conservancy relies heavily 

on research to inform all its 

decisions. This year, the 
Connecticut Chapter is again participating 
in more than 20 research projects, which 
are undertaken by staff, interns, contrac- 
tors, and other partners using a variety of 
funding sources. Some were initiated in 
previous years, others began in the 1996 
field season. Projects focusing on the 
Tidelands of the Connecticut River are list- 
ed in this issue’s Tidelands supplement. 


# Dr. Randy Chambers of Fairfield 
University received a 1995 Tidal Wetlands 
Research Grant to examine environmental 
factors influencing the growth of common 
reed (Phragmites australis) near the mouth 
of the Housatonic River. His two-year pro- 
ject contains both field and laboratory 
components and will conclude with a final 
report in 1997. 


# The chapter is collaborating with the 
state Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) and the Wildlife 
Conservation Society (WCS) to monitor 
populations of rare turtles at three 
Connecticut sites, including two 
Conservancy preserves. Interns will radio- 
track individual turtles to determine sea- 
sonal movements and habitat preferences. 
Michael Klemens of the WCS will analyze 
the information and plans to produce a 
comprehensive Connecticut bog turtle 


Master Plan in 1997. 
# Dr. Robert Thorson of the University 


of Connecticut conducted a hydrological 
examination of Great Pond in Glastonbury, 
one of southern New England’s most 
unusual inland wetlands. Thorson charac- 
terized the relationship between current 
and historic land use, hydrology, and bio- 
geochemistry at the site. (Please see Spring 
1996 From the Land.) 


# The chapter provided a grant to the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service to conduct 
a two year barrier beach restoration project 
at the Stewart B. McKinney National 
Wildlife Refuge land in Milford. This 


project is being undertaken in partnership 


with DEP, the Connecticut Audubon 
Society, and Yale University. (Please see 
Spring 1996 From the Land.) 


# University of Connecticut graduate 
student Georgianne Copley received an H. 
Allen Mali grant for her work on featherfoil 
(Hottonia inflata) , an aquatic plant of spe- 
cial concern in Connecticut. Copley will 
determine important life history informa- 
tion for this species. 


# University of Connecticut graduate 
student Derek Sikes is using a Mali grant to 
produce an “atlas” of tiger beetle species in 
Connecticut. Many species of tiger beetles 
(genus Cicindela) are in serious decline 
throughout their range, and this research 
will establish early warning signs for those 
in the greatest danger. 


# Laura Ahearn, a doctoral candidate at 
Yale University, is examining the interac- 
tions of common reed and cattail at a wet- 
land in Eastford. This research, funded by a 
Mali grant, should elucidate mechanisms 
that allow common reed to competitively 
exclude other wetland plants from dis- 
turbed areas. 


# Supported by a Mali grant, three 
University of Connecticut graduate stu- 
dents are assessing the biology of the large- 
leaved sandwort (Arenaria macrophylla), a 
rare plant restricted to unusual rocky habi- 
tats in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


#% The Connecticut Chapter is providing 
a Mali grant to the Pennsylvania Chapter 
for habitat restoration of a bog turtle site. 
The Pennsylvania Chapter will use grazing, 
burning, and tree girdling to modify prime 
habitat that had grown over; the 
Connecticut Chapter is dealing with very 
similar issues at a few sites in our state. 


#% The chapter will work with DEP’s 
Natural Diversity Data Base in generating 
maps of vegetation communities in 
Connecticut’s northwest corner. This 
multi-year project will result in Geographic 
Information System maps that will be criti- 
cal in informing the chapter’s future con- 
servation efforts in the region. 

— ANDY CUTKO 
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©Amy Barry/Courtesy the Main Street News 


The Chester Land Trust and the Conservancy 
received funding for an intern to map the vegetation of 
the freshwater tidal marsh at the mouth of Chester 
Creek this summer. Thanks to a grant from the Sounds 


the Environment (a division of the Quebec-Labrador 
Foundation), we were able to hire Anne LaFleur 


to conduct this project. 
Anne LaFleur recently received her 
master’s degree from the University of 


Connecticut in natural resource management 


i Conservancy Grants Program of Atlantic Center for 


. Chester Creek: A New Partnership 


hanks to important support from a local land trust and an international 
conservation group, one of the most important sites in the Tidelands 
region is getting some close scrutiny. 


focusing on wetlands. She immediately collected a 
great deal of information on the vegetation within the 
marsh and is setting up permanent transects within the 
marsh so that changes can be monitored over time. In 
addition, she updated an old record for golden club 
(Orontium aquaticum), a state listed species of special 
concern, discovering a healthy population of the 
plant in the marsh. She is also compiling a bird 
list for the area as well as providing a kayak for 

the field work. 

, — JULIANA BARRETT 
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BCD MEETs GIS 


The Connecticut Chapter is in the early 
stages of linking two of its most important 
computer systems, which will be a major 
technological advance for its conservation 
work in the Tidelands region. 


The Biological and Conservation Data 
System (BCD) was developed to enable 
The Nature Conservancy to tract both eco- 
logical and conservation information. As a 
result, all aspects of land protection are on 
one system, a relational data base, including 
identification of sites of ecological signifi- 
cance; preserve boundaries, acreage, species 
and landowner information; and preserve 
monitoring and stewardship information. 


Geographic information systems (GIS) 
were designed to display and analyze spatial 
and geographic data as well as produce spa- 
tial maps. Examples of spatial data are land 
use, roads, soils, rivers, and forest cover. 
GIS software has the ability to link many 
databases to spatial or geographical data as 
a source for descriptive information about 
map features. Descriptive information 
would include data such as river tempera- 
tures, water quality, soil type, and species 
found within the different forest covers. 


In the past year, the Tidelands region has 
been the GIS focus. The staff at the 
Connecticut Chapter has been working in 
the last several months to integrate BCD 
and GIS. By connecting the two, chapter 
staff will be able to ask questions about the 
occurrence of rare species in the areas the 
Conservancy has outlined as priority sites, 
and link land ownership records with 
species, habitats, and land use to determine 
possible threats. This information will be a 
vital tool for prioritizing and forming land 
protection strategies. >“ 

— MARTHA RICE 


Focusing on the 
Eightmile River 


he Eightmile River, an impor- 
tant tributary of the Connecticut 
River, is the focus of a project 
involving the Conservancy, the 
University of Connecticut Cooperative 
Extension System, and the towns of Lyme, 
East Haddam and Salem. This is a non- 
regulatory approach to natural resource 
management through public education. 

The Eightmile River advisory commit- 
tee, made up of town and land trust officials 
and local land owners from these three 
towns, has provided recommendations for 
the creation and display of large scale maps 
showing various aspects of the natural 
resources within the watershed. For exam- 
ple, maps showing the water features within 
the watershed and the forest community 
types will be placed on display in public 
areas by the advisory committee members. 

The advisory committee is continuing 
to provide input to the project through 
educational workshops. For example, Jim 
Gibbons of the Cooperative Extension 
System was asked by East Haddam First 
Selectman Susan Merrow to give a presen- 
tation on the role of a town conservation 
commission. Based on the desire for such 
a commission and with information 
presented by Gibbons, town officials and 
interested local residents have decided to 
form such a commission. 

This project is funded in part by a grant 
from the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. Pending approval, an EPA official 
from Boston may take a six-month work 
detail with the Cooperative Extension 
System to work on their Nonpoint 
Education for Municipal Officials program 
with regard to the Eightmile River project. 
<4 

— JULIANA BARRETT 


Land Protection Assistant 
Martha Rice at work using a 
Goegraphic Information 
System program. 


Research Lays Groundwork 


cientific research is a vital compo- 

nent of the Tidelands program, 

helping the Conservancy plan its 

conservation work in the region. 
Here are some of the research projects the 
chapter is conducting or funding in the 
region this year. 


¢ Lori Benoit, a Connecticut College 
graduate student, is studying 30 coastal wet- 
lands in an effort to document the relation- 
ship between common reed (Phragmites aus- 
tralis) and wetland bird use. She is building 
on the work of prior grant recipients who 
studied this issue in the Tidelands area. 
This project is funded by a Tidal Wetlands 
Research Grant. 


¢ Sandy Prisloe of Envirographics and 
Dr. Nels Barrett received a Tidal Wetlands 
Research Grant to map the current extent 
and determine growth of common reed in 
core Tidelands sites. Field work was initiat- 
ed in 1995 with a global positioning system, 
and the maps will be produced through a 
geographic information system. 


¢ With financial support from the 
Bernice Barbour Foundation, the chapter is 
providing an intern to assist the state 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) in surveying for juvenile shortnosed 
sturgeon (Acipenser brevirostrum), a federal- 
ly endangered fish species. The department 
hopes to radio-track fish to ascertain 
important habitat areas in the river. 


e With a Tidal Wetlands 
Research Grant, Wesleyan 
University researchers are 
employing side scan 
sonar to map the 


floor of Long 
Island 
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Sound near the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. Such information can provide valu- 
able insights for interpreting important 
physical factors affecting the estuary. 


¢ Funded by the Barbour Foundation, Dr. 
Phil Nothnagle is continuing to monitor the 
Puritan tiger beetle (Cicindela puritana) and 
oversee vegetation control at Connecticut's 
only site for this federally threatened species. 
This work is also funded by DEP and the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service. 


¢ Working with the University of 
Connecticut Cooperative Extension 
Service, Envirographics, and the towns of 
Lyme, East Haddam, and Salem, the 
chapter is using a 1995 grant from the 
Environmental Protection Agency to map 
natural resource and land use information 
in the corridor of the Eightmile River, an 
important tributary of the Connecticut. 
Local workshops will be held to inform 
residents about the project’s results. 


¢ Margot Booth, seasonal warden at the 
Griswold Point Preserve in Old 
Lyme, is conducting 
daily moni- 
toring of 
federally 
threatened piping 
plovers (Charadrius 
melodus) and state- 
threatened least terns 
(Sterna antillarum) at 
the point and nearby 
sites. This long-term 
monitoring effort is 
sponsored annually 
by the chapter. 


¢ The chapter is 
working with DEP to 
restore a portion of fresh- 
water tidal marsh at 


Chapman Pond in East Haddam. 


In 1995 using both mechanical and 
chemical means, the DEP controlled 
common reed in two patches. The chapter 
is monitoring the success of this effort, 
including vegetation, bird, and invertebrate 
surveys. 


@ The chapter’s effort to produce detailed 
maps of submerged aquatic vegetation (SAV) 
in the lower Connecticut River will conclude 
this year. This effort, initiated in 1994 and 
funded by DEP, used a global positioning sys- 
tem to precisely map SAV boundaries. In a 
related project, UConn graduate student 
Robert Capers will conduct detailed follow- 
up sampling of SAV at one site in 1996 and 
1997. His effort, supported by a Tidal 
Wetlands Research Grant, will be the first 
attempt to monitor SAV beds originally 
mapped in 1994. 


¢ Volunteer Bill Williams is working 
with the non-profit Connecticut River 
Watch Program to organize volunteers for 
water quality monitoring at four Tidelands 
sites: Hamburg and Whalebone coves in 
Lyme, Salmon Cove in East Haddam, and 
Pratt and Post Coves in Deep River. 
Volunteers will participate in field sampling 
as well as laboratory analysis. 


¢ Using a grant from the Atlantic Center 
for the Environment, a division of the 
Quebec-Labrador Foundation, the chapter is 
working with the Chester Land Trust to map 
and classify vegetation communities of 
Chester Creek. Ann LaFleur will also make 
recommendations to the town for preserving 
the integrity of this important wetland area 


(See Chester Creek article.) 


© Robert Perron 


¢ The chapter is providing funding to 
the U.S. Forest Service to study infestation 
patterns of the hemlock wooly adelgid, a 
non-native forest pest. Chapter funds will 
be used to support a student who will 
collect ecological data in various types of 
hemlock stands. 


Pictured below left: 
Several research projects focus on 


Whalebone Cove this year. 


Right top: 

Spikes of golden club (Orontium 
aquaticum), a species of special 
concern in Connecticut, visible at 


Whalebone Cove in Lyme. 


Right bottom: 
Researchers are keeping an eye out 
for golden club. 


©Néels Barrett 
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Partner Profile: Local Land Trusts 


n recent years, several local land 
trusts in the Tidelands region have 
become important conservation part- 
ners with the chapter. 

Several years ago, the Essex Land 
Conservation Trust approached the 
Conservancy with the idea of collaborating 
on a project that would benefit both the 
Tidelands program and the land trust. 
From this has come a partnership model 
that hopefully will be repeated many times. 
The land trust funded two interns who sur- 
veyed the vegetation of the Essex shoreline 
and wrote up a report outlining manage- 
ment considerations for the area. Since 
then, the land trust has worked with the 
Conservancy and the Connecticut River 
Watershed Council on a wetland bird sur- 
vey that is continuing during the summer 
of 1996. If additional funding becomes 
available, we hope to conduct an inverte- 
brate survey of the shoreline area as well. 

Last year, the Deep River Land Trust 
funded an intern who not only surveyed 
the vegetation of Pratt and Post Coves, but 
also set up permanent plots so that future 
studies can examine changes in the marsh 


vegetation over time. During the winter, 
the Deep River Land Trust sponsored a 
meeting that included local landowners 
and municipal officials to discuss the 
results of the vegetation survey and conser- 
vation planning for the area. 

This summer, the Chester Land Trust 
and the Conservancy are working with an 
intern to survey the vegetation and birds of 
the Chester Creek freshwater tidal marsh 
in a study very similar to what was done in 
Deep River (see Chester Creek article). 
These studies provide invaluable informa- 
tion for both conservation and manage- 
ment purposes for the Conservancy, the 
land trusts and local municipal officials. 

An additional partnership is ongoing 
between the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council, the Old Lyme Conservation 
Trust, and Dr. Clayton Penniman of 
Central Connecticut State University. 
The land trust provided funding last year 
for interns working on water quality issues 
along the Lieutenant River and this sum- 
mer expanded their investigation to the 
Black Hall River. << 

— JULIANA BARRETT 


Conservancy President John C. 
Sawhill (right) talks to members 
George J. Willauer of Lyme and 
Barbara Edwards of Essex aboard 
the riverboat Becky Thatcher on 
June 25. The donated use of the 
boat for a tour of the TIDELANDS 
OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER was 
arranged by Henry Thorpe of 
Deep River Navigation. Sawhill is 
the featured speaker at this year’s 
chapter annual meeting at the 
Connecticut River Museum in 
Essex on October 19. For more 
information, please see From the 
Land page 10. 
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Acting on 
His Convictions 


egacy Club 

member Clyde 

Brooks has been 

“fascinated with 
natural history and out- 
doors activities since 
boyhood.” 

A research chemist by profession, in 
1961 Clyde joined United Technologies, 
moving his family from Houston to 
Glastonbury. Soon thereafter he began 
design and trail maintenance work on 19.5 
miles of two trails in the Blue Trail system 
— the Shenipsit near Cobalt and the 
Salmon near Colchester. 

Over the past 30 years Clyde has held 
various volunteer positions: as an original 
co-organizer of the Sierra Club state chap- 
ter; at the Holland Brook Center of the 
Connecticut Audubon Society; at the 
Great Meadows Conservation Trust; at the 
Kongscut Trust. Since retiring from UTC 
in 1981 he has served as a consultant to 
the Connecticut Hazardous Waste 
Management Service. 


In 1966 his late wife, Ruth, gave Clyde a 
membership in The Nature Conservancy, 
triggering an increasing involvement begin- 
ning with the activities of the Glastonbury 
sub-Chapter. He has participated in Nature 
Conservancy trips to Costa Rica, Belize, 
and to Panama this past January. 

Clyde has become increasingly concerned 
about habitat protection. Acting upon his 
convictions, this year Clyde made two gifts 
that will benefit the Connecticut Chapter’s 
conservation work. In addition to naming 
the Conservancy beneficiary of his 
Individual Retirement Account, he made a 
gift of appreciated stock in exchange for a 
Charitable Gift Annuity. 

“These gifts give me the considerable 
satisfaction of making a long-term contti- 
bution to conservation,” Clyde said. "A 
good part of these funds would be lost to 
estate taxes. And I liked the tax and 
income benefits available at my age from a 
life income gift. As government organiza- 
tions retrench, private resources are an 
effective way to achieve these ends. The 
Conservancy is achieving substantial con- 
servation results with long-term signifi- 
cance.” # 

— CAROL KIMBALL 


att Bertrand wasn’t sure 
what he was getting into 
when he send in his volun- 
teer application expressing 
an interest in The Nature Conservancy’s 
Biological and Conservation Data 
System (BCD). Little did he know we 
had piles of materials = 
needing his attention! 
With very little 
instruction, Matt 
jumped right in. Some 
of the projects he 
worked on included 
entering intern reports 
and scientific data and 
checking duplicate 
names and addresses in 
BCD. Matt also inter- 
preted a map showing 
the locations of the 
seventeen year locust. 
Matt has a degree in biology and envi- 
ronmental studies from Tufts University 
and a masters degree from Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies in 
conservation biology/science. Matt 


worked at Yale University School of 
Medicine examining habitat use by 
white-tailed deer and the impacts of envi- 
ronmental variables on tick distribution 
in New England. He used geographic 
information systems to analyze his data. 

Matt spent the summer in New 
Hampshire living in his 
grandfather’s cabin and 
enjoying hiking, fishing 
and photography. In 
the fall Matt will 
attend the University 
of Maine at Orono’s 
Spatial Information 
Science & Engineering 
Program, one of the top 
programs of its kind in 
the country. Matt 
hopes to apply his 
knowledge to wildlife 
conservation and envi- 
ronmental problems. We would like to 
thank Matt for his help, and wish him 
good luck! # 

— MARTHA RICE 


all photos © John Matthiessen 


COMING ... 


Laurie Boynton 
took over in July as 
chapter director of 
land protection. 
She has served as 
legal counsel to 
Connecticut’s com- 
: missioner of 
Environmental Protection, as president 
and legal counsel for Boynton Overseas 
Company, and as a Connecticut assis- 
tant attorney general. 


J. Peter O’Donnell 
III took over as 
director of capital 
gifts in June. He 
brings more than 18 
years of fundraising 
experience to the 
job, including work 
at Miss Hall’s School in Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Canterbury School in New 
Milford; and Riverdale Country School 
in the Bronx. 


... AND GOING ... 
Friends we will miss! 


Jean Cox, science 
and stewardship 
assistant since 
1993, took a job in 
May in the Human 
Resources 
Department at 
Cigna Retirement 


& Investment Services. 


Stewardship ecolo- 
gist since 1994, 
Andy Cutko took a 
job last June in the 
Maine natural her- 
itage program, 

y = where he will 

* es § continue to work 


closely with the Conservancy. 


First a student 
intern, then assis- 
tant preserve stew- 
ard since 1993, 
Marlene Kopcha 
left the chapter in 
July to work from 
her home as a 
medical records transcriber. 
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MEET MARINA SUPPLE 


I joined the 
Connecticut 
Chapter in early 
June as a summer 
intern with the 
Science and 
Stewardship Team 
under a cooperative 
program with the Student Conservation 
Association (SCA), which is based in 
New Hampshire. 


The internship is a joint effort to expose 
students to job opportunities in the envi- 
ronmental field. SCA links students 
with conservation organizations around 
the country, such as The Nature Conser- 
vancy and the National Park Service. 


As part of my duties, I assist the steward- 
ship staff with preserve site conservation 
plans, statistical analysis of data, and on- 
site visits to preserves. In addition, I also 
help with other administrative duties for 
the rest of the office. 


I just completed my sophomore year at 
the University of Michigan majoring in 
Resource Ecology and Management. 
This internship allows for an amazing, 
hands-on learning experience that has 
enabled me to focus in on my career 
goals and meet a lot of wonderful people 
at The Nature Conservancy. 


WISH LIST 


Chapter members have been very gener- 
ous in lending and donating useful items 
to us. Any in-kind donation is tax- 
deductible. You can contact the 
Connecticut Chapter office at (860) 
344-0716. 


# Boat trailer with signal lights in 
working order suitable for tran- 
porting minimum 14! boats. 


# A portable folding easel. 


¥ Large banner (3' x 4' or larger) 
with Nature Conservancy logo to 
display at events. Either donation 
of sewn banner or funds to have a 
banner made would be gratefully 
accepted. 


Thank you! 


1996 Natural History Walks Program 


Free Walks for Nature Conservancy Members 


ome join us as we explore some of the most beautiful wild places in 
Connecticut. The chapter’s Natural History Walks are fun and informative 
— geared toward providing a comfortable learning experience while also 


finding great places to walk and canoe. You'll learn about natural history and 
the ecology of the Tidelands of the Connecticut River, one of the “Last Great Places.” 
Because we wish to provide a high quality experience, participation is limited, and 


reservations are required. Please be considerate; if you must cancel, give us a call so we 


can contact those on our waiting list. For information and to register, please call (860) 
344-0716. We will mail you a map and other information shortly before the walk. All 


walks are rain or shine. Please, no pets. 


Saturday, Sept. 21, 10 a.m. to noon 
Hollenbeck Preserve, Canaan 

Join Sunny Valley Preserve Director Chris 
Wood for an exploration of our newest preserve. 
This exemplary and highly diverse forested 
swamp is a patchwork of microhabitats and pre- 
sents an intriguing array of unique species. Open 
fields replete with birds, forested swamp, and a 
meandering river add to its beauty. The terrain 
is flat and the walking will be easy. Limited to 
20 participants. 


Saturday, Oct. 12, 10 a.m. to noon 

Ayers Gap, Franklin 

Please join Judy Preston and Information 
Systems Manager Carol Krupa as we explore the 
natural history of this quiet, lovely eastern 
Connecticut preserve and enjoy a moderately 
challenging walk. The trail climbs a brief, steep 
incline to a rock outcropping overlooking the 
countryside, then levels off and travels through a 
quiet hemlock forest. The real treat is a cascad- 
ing waterfall at the trail’s end. Light hiking 
boots and water are recommended. Limited to 
20 participants. & 
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Ayers Gap, 
Franklin 


This drawing accompanied a letter 
from Justin Messervy of Chester 
of Biological Monitoring and 
Research Specialist Beth Lapin, 
who discussed the problem of the 
invasive common reed Phragmites 
australis with students at Chester 
Elementary School 
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For more information on ... 

... work parties, please call David Gumbart at 
(860) 344-0716. Some work parties are for a 
limited number of participants . 

... Devil’s Den or Katharine Ordway preserves in 
Weston, please call (203) 226-4991. 

... Sunny Valley Preserve in New Milford and 
Bridgewater, please call (203) 355-3716. 


Fall Migrant Bird Walk 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Saturday, Sept. 7, 7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Led by Ben Olewine. 


Mushrooms and Fungi 

Katharine Ordway Preserve, Weston 
Sunday, Sept. 8, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Sue Roth will heighten appreciation of these 
intriguing and mysterious plants. 


Family Nature Walk 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Sept. 15, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Led by Amy Beede and Julia and Frank 


Conway. 


Natural History Walk 

Hollenbeck Preserve, Canaan 
Saturday, Sept. 21, 10 a.m. to noon 
See page 8. 


Workday 

Katharine Ordway Preserve, Weston 
Saturday, Sept. 21, 9 a.m. to noon 
Spruce up the preserve and arboretum for 
fall visitors. 


Adult Hike 

Katharine Ordway Preserve, Weston 
Sunday, Sept. 24, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Led by Dorothy Abrams and Doris Falk. 


Tenth Annual Rockfall Symposium: 
“Past Successes, Future Decisions: 

Land, Water and Cultural Resources” 
Essex Town Hall 

Friday, Sept. 27, 8:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 
Followed by optional catered lunch. For more 
information please call (860) 347-0340. 


Check Out Our Fruits & Nuts 

Sunny Valley Preserve, New Milford 
Saturday, Sept. 28, 9 a.m. to noon 

Tom Philbrick, Associate Professor of Biology 
at Western Connecticut State University, will 
locate wild fruits and nuts on the preserve. 


Six Mile Hike 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Sept. 29, 9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Bring a lunch and visit the east side of the 


Den, including the Great Ledge, with leaders 
Tom Failla and Marci Kendall. 


Hawk Migration 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Thursday, Oct. 3, 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
Larry Fischer will identify raptors at Deer 
Knoll. Bring binoculars. 


Mushroom Walk 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Saturday, Oct. 5, 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Sandy Sheine of the Connecticut/ 


Westchester Mycological Association 


(COMA) will identify mushrooms. 


Saugatuck Valley Trails Day Hike 
Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 6, 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Ten-mile hike led by Jonathan Brochstein 
and Phil Poirier. Call the Den to find out 
where to meet, and bring a lunch. 


Family Nature Walk 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 6, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Led by Julia and Frank Conway and 
Kelly Roberts. 


Middle School Hike 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 6, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

For grades 6 through 8. Written parental 
permission required on a hold-harmless form 


supplied by the Conservancy. Call the Den 
for details. Led by Lynn Medoff. 


Natural History Walk 

Ayers Gap, Franklin 

Saturday, Oct. 12, 10 a.m. to noon 
See page 8. 


Open Farm Day 

Sunny Valley Preserve, New Milford 
Saturday, Oct. 12, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Farm animals for viewing and some petting, 
and equipment on display. Free admission. 
Hayride tickets and pumpkins for sale. 


Fall Leaves and Trees 

Katharine Ordway Preserve 

Sunday, Oct. 13, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Tree identification by Preserve Manager 
Fred Moore. 


Six-Mile Hike 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Monday, Oct. 14, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Call the Den for directions. Led by 
Cia Marion and Jere Ross. 


Work Party 
Buttermilk Falls, Terryville - 
Thursday, Oct. 17, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Raindate, Friday, Oct. 18, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Come help clean this preserve. 


Chapter Annual Meeting 
Connecticut River Museum, Essex 
Saturday, Oct. 19 


See page 11 for more information. 


In Search of Fall Fliers 

Sunny Valley Preserve, New Milford 
Sunday, Oct. 20, 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

Led by Angela Dimmitt of the Western 
Connecticut Bird Club, come spot sparrows 
and various hawks on their migration route 
south through the Housatonic Valley. 
Possible rarities include peregrine falcon and 
black vulture. 


Saugatuck Valley Trails Day Hike 
Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 20, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Eight-mile hike along reservoir trails led by 
Bill Lyon of the Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Company and Natural History Guide Bob 
Eppinger. Pack a lunch and call the Den for 
more information. 


Adult Hike 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Monday, Oct. 21, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Led by Louise Bachler and Helene Weatherill. 


Hawk Watch 

Sunny Valley Preserve, New Milford 
Sunday, Oct. 22, 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Art Titus, veteran member of the Western 
Connecticut Bird Club, will point out hawks 
and other birds from the hilltop at the 
Wewaka Brook Farm and Natural Area in 
Bridgewater. 


Work Day 
Devil’s Den, Weston 
Saturday, Oct. 26, 9 a.m. to noon 


Owl Prowl 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 26, 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Led by Larry Fischer. 


The Devil Did It! 

Devil’s Den, Weston 

Sunday, Oct. 27, 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
Three-mile hike to the “footprint” that 


gave the Den its name. Led by Mary Jane 
and Ray Cooke and Cia Marion. 


Look for more October Activities 
on page 11! 
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How Does THE NATURE 
CONSERVANCY TURN A 
HOUSE INTO HABITAT? 


Gifts of property can help The Nature 
Conservancy manage critical habitat for 
our vanishing wildlife. Proceeds from 
your donation are put to work in two 
ways — to help the Conservancy identi- 
fy and protect endangered species and to 
provide you with: 

federal and state tax savings 

fast disposition 

elimination of ownership costs 


honorary life membership 

Sales of these non-ecologically sensitive 
properties can provide this Bog turtle 
and other species with the 

habitat they need to survive. For more 
information on our “trade lands” 


program, please call (860) 344-0716. 


CORPORATE ASSOCIATES 
MEMBERSHIP GROWING 


The chapter’s Corporate Associates program 
continues to grow as a result of the enthusi- 
asm of the Corporate Advisory Board. 


Chaired by Richard Booth, executive vice 
president of Phoenix Home Life in Hartford, 
the committee has hosted programs introduc- 
ing The Nature Conservancy to companies 
throughout the state. Leading this effort are 
Michael D. Fullwood of Roxbury and chapter 
trustee Diana F. Atwood, owner of the Old 
Lyme Inn. 


The luncheons and breakfasts are giving com- 
pany representatives an opportunity to learn 
about Connecticut’s environment; its points 
of risk, what has been preserved to date, and 
what more is required. 


Many companies choose to support the 
Conservancy because of its businesslike, 
non-confrontational, science-based approach 
to protecting ecologically critical sites. More 
than ten companies have joined this year. 
Some companies support the Conservancy 


with matching gifts. Ask if your employer will 
join you and make your gift double in value. 


36th Annual Meeting October 19 at 


Come meet the new chapter executive director! 


lease join The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 


Chapter trustees, staff, members, and special guests for 


an autumn day at the Connecticut River Museum in 


Essex. Nature Conservancy President John C. Sawhill 


will speak on the changing face of conservation in Connecticut, 


across the U.S., and abroad. Following the annual business 


meeting, award ceremony and lunch, we will depart for an after- 


noon cruise on the Tidelands of the Connecticut River. This is 


your first chance to meet our new state executive director! 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1995 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


9AM. Registration & Refreshments 


10 A.M. Connecticut Chapter 
Annual Business Meeting 
Robert M. Schneider, 
Chairman 


11:15 A.M. Awards Ceremony 


11:30 A.M. Guest Speaker 
John C. Sawhill, 
President & Chief Executive Officer, 


The Nature Conservancy 


1:30 A.M. Field Trips 


GUEST SPEAKER: 

JOHN C. SAWHILL 

NATURE CONSERVANCY PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


John C. Sawhill holds a Ph.D. from New 
York University, where he taught eco- 
nomics. He served as administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration, held 
other key energy posts during the Nixon 
and Ford administrations, and served as 
deputy secretary of energy in the Carter 
administration. In 1975 Sawhill returned 
to New York University to serve as its 
president. In 1979 he became chairman 
and chief executive office of the US 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, and in 
1981 he became a director of McKinsey 
& Company, an energy consulting firm. 
He took over as president of The Nature 
Conservancy in 1990. 


Sawhill has written several books on ener- 
gy and environmental issues. He is a mem- 
ber of the Trilateral Commission and 
Council on Foreign Relations, and has 
served on the boards of RCA, ConEd, 
Philip Morris, and British Petroleum. He 
also serves as a consultant to the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the 
President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development, and the Environment for 


the America’s Board. 


Nature Conservancy President 
John C. Sawhill (right) received 
an honorary degree from Wesleyan 
University in Middletown at the 
college’s 164th commencement on 
May 26. Presenting the degree is 
Wesleyan President Douglas J. 
Bennet Jr. Sawhill is the featured 
speaker at the chapter’s annual 
meeting this year. 
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Connecticut River Museum, Essex 


CONNECTICUT RIVER BOAT RIDE 


After the meeting, please join us for a 
90-minute Connecticut River cruise 
aboard Deep River Navigation’s riverboat 
Becky Thatcher. There’s no better time of 
year to enjoy the natural beauty of the 
Tidelands of the Connecticut River, one 
of the LAST GREAT PLACES! 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES NOMINATIONS 


Nominated to three-year terms for election by 
the membership: 


AUSTIN D. BARNEY II, AVON 

Dunny is a former chapter trustee and a 
1995 recipient of the Oak Leaf, The 
Nature Conservancy’s highest honor. He is 
president of Life Legacy Advisors in Avon. 


ALBERT BETTERIDGE, GREENWICH 
Owner of Betteridge Jewelers Inc., Terry 
Betteridge is a ninth generation jeweler. 
He is a graduate of Connecticut College, 
where he majored in Environmental 
Science. He has served on the board of 
Greenwich Green and Clean for eight 
years, is active in Connecticut Chapter 
development, and a member of the 


Charter Oak Council. 


RITA BOWLBY, FARMINGTON 

Vice President for Corporate Affairs at 
United Illuminating Company in New 
Haven, Rita Bowlby is a member of the 
chapter’s Corporate Advisory Board. 

She has served as director of government 
and external relations at the Connecticut 
Resources Recovery Authority and as 
director of legislative programs and special 
assistant to former Commissioner Dan W. 
Lufkin at the state Department of 
Environmental Protection. 


Nominated as officers for one-year terms for 
election by the board of trustees: 
ANTHONY P. Grassi, WILTON, Chairman 


DANIEL P. BROWN JR., WEST GRANBY 
Vice Chairman for Land Acquisition 


AUSTIN D. BARNEY II, AVON 
Vice Chairman for Development 


EVAN S. GRISWOLD, OLD LYME 
Vice Chairman for Stewardship 


EUNICE S. GROARK, HARTFORD, Treasurer 


PETER B. COOPER, WOODBRIDGE, Secretary 


Nominated for re-election for a three-year term: 


J. WYATT UHLEIN, LITCHFIELD 


Annual Meeting Reservation Form 


Please reply by October 11, 1996. 


Complete and return to The Nature Conservancy, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 06457 


Name of each member attending (for nametags) : 


STREET ADDRESS CITry 


ZIP 


DAY PHONE 


EVENING PHONE 


Directions will be sent upon registration. Please, no pets. 
Please make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy. We look forward to seeing you! 


OTHER OCTOBER ACTIVITIES 


Tidelands of the Connecticut River 
Symposium 

Wesleyan University, Middletown 
Thursday, Oct. 24 

The Conservancy and the Connecticut 
River Watershed Council are hosting a 
symposium on topics related to the 
lower Connecticut River including 
land use, flora, fauna and physical fea- 
tures. Contact Martha Rice at (860) 
344-0716 for more information. 


Parks In Peril 

Nature Center for Environmental 
Activities, Westport 

Sunday, Oct. 27, 2:30 p.m. 
Alexander Watson, Director of the 
Latin America and Caribbean 
Division, will discuss the Conservancy’s 
innovative work with foreign govern- 
ments and conservation partners in the 
tropics. Free of charge, but advanced 
registration required by calling (203) 
227-7253. 


Number attending annual business meeting 
only @ no charge. 

Any member of the Connecticut Chapter may 
attend our annual business meeting free of charge. 
We appreciate the support of our members in 
helping us cover the costs of refreshments, venue, 
and other expenses of hosting this meeting and 
other activities. 


Number attending 
Includes box lunch, juice, morning refreshments 
and boat trip. 


Number of regular box lunches: 
Number of vegetarian box lunches: 


Excursion space is limited and registration is 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 


The meeting will take place rain or shine. If 
there is extreme weather, please call the 


chapter office at (860) 344-0716. # 


@ $25 each. 
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Overbrook Foundation Helps Expand 


Panama’s Darién Park 


he Overbrook Foundation, 
which has consistently sup- 
ported the chapter’s work in 
Connecticut, has recently 
awarded Panama’s Association for the 
Conservation of Nature (ANCON) a 
three-year $95,000 grant to manage the 
newly-created Bagre Biological 
Corridor in the country’s Darién region. 
The 83,000-acre Bagre Corridor is 
not only a critical tract in itself, but also 
creates an immense contiguous protect- 
ed area by linking ANCON’s 65,000- 
acre Punta Patifio Preserve, which 
was purchased with The Nature 
Conservancy’s assistance, with the 1.5 
million Darién National Park and one of 
the Darién’s indigenous territories. 
Through the efforts of ANCON, the 
government of Panama designated the 
corridor a protected area in June 1995, 
but charged ANCON with providing at 
least half the funds necessary to manage 
the new preserve. As 
long as the area is not 
surveyed, posted, and 
patrolled by rangers, it remains 
at great risk from logging and 
poaching regardless of its legal status. 
The Overbrook Foundation’s 


grant and the resulting Panamanian 


matching funds will enable ANCON 
and the government’s parks agency to 
post the area, hire rangers from the local 
communities, construct a tree nursery to 
provide 50,000 seedlings a year to 
reforest degraded areas, and establish an 
environmental education program in 
local schools. 

“The corridor’s critical location, link- 
ing one of this hemisphere’s greatest 
national parks with ANCON’s coastal 
preserve, was very compelling to us,” 
remarked Overbrook Foundation 
Trustee Michael Graham. “ANCON has 
compiled an admirable record of accom- 
plishing conservation objectives by 
working with local communities.” 

The Overbrook grant brings the total 
of funds raised by the chapter for 
ANCON’s initiatives in the Darién 
to more than $220,000. # 


— DAVID SUTHERLAND 
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